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We have seldom read any thing more surprising than the 
testimony before the coroner’s jury of Mr. Thomas A. 
Jackson, architect of the Brooklyn Theatre. Apparently 
Mr. Jackson is the only man in the community who has not 
yet detected the faults in the planning and construction of 
his theatre. Ile still thinks that no other theatre in the 
country surpasses it, and that only one equals it; and this 
is one which was recently built in Canada, and whose archi- 
tect was Mr. Jackson. ‘This statement deepens our impres- 
sion that Mr. Jackson’s study of theatre-building must be 
mainly confined to his own works ; and it is further enforced 
by his saying that the only existing theatre in the coun- 
try which has a brick wall between the stage and the audi- 
torium is the Brooklyn Academy of Music. It is not to be 
expected that Mr. Jackson shall be familiar with all the 
theatres in the country, or that we should; but among them 
the Philadelphia Academy of Music and the Boston Theatre 
are at least entitled to his notice. Both of these have such 
walls carried up through the roofs, and forming fire-parapets. 
He considers such a wall a desirable thing in a theatre, and 
remembers that it existed in the old Academy of Music of 
New York; but he ‘* believes ’’ that when this theatre was 
rebuilt, the wall was left out as unnecessary. The wall act- 
ually stood after the theatre was burned, and it is likely that 
the architect who rebuilt the theatre had something to say as 
to its being removed or preserved or rebuilt: that architect, 
it is known, was Mr. Jackson. The only other precaution 
that he thinks desirable is soaking the drop-curtain with some 
non-inflammable substance ; and this done, when a fire breaks 
out, it only remains to ‘‘ let down the curtain, and put the 
audience out of the house.’’ 





For ‘* putting out’’ the audience he allor’s fifteen inches of 
exit way to every hundred persons, no matter how long or 
difficult their route: for those in the upper gallery he still 
thinks that one stairway six and a half feet wide was enough. 
Possibly he would have continued to think so if the fire which 
caught a month ago in the ticket-oflice under those very stairs 
had proved as uncontrollable as the last one. Mr. Jackson 
thinks too that if he were to build his theatre again he should 
not make any changes in it. ‘The newspapers say that it is 
to be rebuilt: it is of some interest to know whether Mr. 
Jackson is again to be its architect. Mr. Jackson is reported 
to have claimed experience in public buildings on the extra- 
ordinary ground that he was ‘‘ one of the architects in the 
erection of Trinity Church, New York.’’ In just what words 
he may have stated his connection with that work, we cannot 
conjecture ; but we have authority for saying that when it 
was built he was an office-boy in the office of the architect, 
Mr. Upjohn. 





We are not generally in favor of wholesale condemnations ; 
yet when it appears that public buildings in which our people 
are invited to jeopard their lives, a thousand or two together, 
are likely to be planned by practitioners who not only are 
not ashamed to make public and solemn display of profes- 
sional ignorance, but proclaim themselves incapable of learn- 
ing any thing from a lesson that has shocked the whole 
nation by its terrible warning, it is time for some one to 
protest. 





PROBABLY no more signal instance of the value of discipline 
can be cited than was afforded at Minneapolis, Minn., where 
at ten o’clock on the morning of the 12th inst. a fire broke 
out in a large brick schoolhouse, containing at the time 
between nine and ten hundred children of different ages. 
In less than ten minutes from the discovery of the fire, 
which seems to have been caused by a defective flue, flames 
had shown themselves in every room of the building before 
the eyes of the scholars, many of whom probably fully 
understood their peril. Yet, incredible as it seems, no 
panic ensued, and no child was injured, though books and 
clothing had to be abandoned. Presence of mind, and disci- 
pline, exerted and maintained by women, as there were no 
male teachers in the school, prevented what might have 
otherwise been a more piteous disaster than the burning of 
the Brooklyn Theatre. 


Aux the circumstances seemed favorable to a terrible 
panic and loss of life. The building was three storied; the 
stairway —one only is mentioned in the account we have 
seen — was narrow and winding; there was a very full at- 
tendance of children, presumably both of girls and boys 
who were unable to think and act for themselves. To be 
able to maintain perfect control over so many children as to 
be able to dismiss them two at a time, as was the habit of 
the school, speaks volumes for the character of these women. 
In spite of the many unfavorable circumstances attending this 
disaster, there were some which materially aided the disci- 
pline of the scholars. The fire broke out near the flues run- 
ning through the centre of the building, so that escape by the 
stairway was unimpeded; the primary schools were on the 
lower floors ; and we feel that one thing was strongly in favor 
of the preservation of discipline, — the fact that the majority 
of the scholars probably knew nothing, or at least compre- 
hended nothing, of the Brooklyn disaster. School commit- 
tees throughout the country ought to follow the example set 
by Chicago, where the scholars are subjected to a special 
drill in order to accustom them to disperse rapidly and 
safely. The utility of this drill was shown not long since, 
when the alarm was pulled in by some mischievous person 
from the box in one of the schools ; and though both scholars 
and teachers believed that the building was on fire, the 
school was emptied without panic, in a quiet and orderly 
manner. 


For the last six weeks the Philadelphia courts have been 
occupied with the suit for libel of the Messrs. Struthers & 
Sonus vs. the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. The plaintiffs, 
who have taken the contract for the marble-work of the 
Public Buildings, amounting to $5,300,000, laid their dam- 
ages at $50,000, in lieu of which the jury has awarded them 
damages of ‘‘ one cent,’’ — a verdict which is practically in 
favor of the defendants. Apart from its architectural bear- 
ings, the suit is of interest as establishing to how great a 
degree a journal is liable for libel for what it may say in pro- 
tecting the interests of the tax-payers. We have not a file of 
the articles in question, which have appeared in the Bulletin 
since August, 1875; but we gather from the report of the 
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trial that they were what they purported to be, — protests 
made in favor of the tax-payers, against certain practices and 
methods of construction used by the contractors in violation 
of the terms of the contract, — and were not personal attacks 
upon the plaintiffs. The verdict for the plaintiffs shows that 
the jury were of belief that the articles, or more particularly 
one single article, might be construed as libellous, while the 
amount of damages awarded shows that they felt that the 
Bulletin had not outstepped its duties in exposing prac- 
tices which were contrary to the express terms of the con- 
tract. That others than the jury felt this, is shown by the 
statement of the chairman of the investigating committee, 
who said that the articles complained of had led to a say- 
ing of more than $500,000 in the matter of marble alone. 





Tue attention of the Bulletin was drawn to the manner in 
which the contract was being carried out, by a statement 
from a professedly uninterested person who had happened to 
observe the peculiarities of construction which we shall pres- 
ently touch upon. To say the truth, these changes, though 
certainly contrary to the strict wording of the contract, de- 
parted from it no more than was justified by the consent, or, 
to speak more strictly, by the lack of dissent, of the architect. 
The specific points of the charge against the contractors were 
that in certain instances window-jambs which were specified 
to be of one stone had been made of two stones ; that certain 
window-sills, instead of being of one solid stone, had been set 
in four separate pieces ; that the backs of certain pilasters had 
been so scamped, that owing to the buckling of these pilasters 





(which were clamped at top and bottom), caused by the set- | 


ling of the brick backing, daylight could be seen between the 
back of the pilaster and the face of the wall; that in various 
other instances the stones furnished measured less than those 
called for by the bill of quantities; that an unreasonable 
number of stones repaired with ** dutchmen’’ had been em- 
ployed ; finally that certain pilasters at the angles had had 
their interior angles sawn out by two cuts at right angles with 
each other, so that the pilaster was converted into an L 
while the pieces which had been thus saved were used in the 
architrave. The facts about these corner pilasters are 
rather curious. In the bill of quantities they were, we 
believe, specified as square: on the working-drawings they 
were drawn with the interior angle cut off at an angle with 
the sides so as not to interfere with proper bonding at the 
angle of the brick backing. As a matter of fact, six out of 
forty-eight angle-pilasters were of the L shape complained 
of. The sixth one of these was used in pursuance of an 
order from the chairman of the building-committee, — given 
on his own personal responsibility without the cognizance of 
the architect or superintendent, — after the articles of the 
Bulletin had caused the square pilasters to be used as speci- 
fied. A better instance of the usurpation of authority by a 
building-committee would be hard to find. 





Tue plaintiffs acknowledged that the sills of certain win- 
dows were built in four pieces, but pleaded that the architect 
consented that they should be so constructed in order to 
avoid further delay. They denied, however, that any whole 
sill had ever been purposely cut up into four pieces, as 
asserted by the Bulletin. The buckling of the pilasters they 
did not deny; but they asserted that wherever the back 
of a pilaster had been cut away, it had been rendered neces- 
sary by the brick backing which had been first run up: 
moreover, there was no fixed depth to which it was customary 
that the face of a reveal should be continued behind the face 
of amain wall. As for ** dutchmen,’’ the plaintiffs said that 
they are necessities which the trade universally recognizes, 
that an undue number had not been allowed, and that they 
were so applied that only expert eyes could detect them. 
The things that seem to count most strongly against the 





plaintiffs are the statement that a saving of five hundred 
thousand dollars was effected by heeding the condemnatory 
articles of the Bulletin, and that for each block of marble 
that was sawn from the internal angle of a corner pilaster, 
one hundred and thirty-two dollars were saved to the plain- 
tiffs. The facts that count most in their favor are that the 
architect has stated in court that he is satisfied with the man- 
ner in which the work has been done; and finally the verdict. 





On the 26th of November Dr. Schliemann addressed to 
King George of Greece a letter stating that he had discov- 
ered at Mycenz the tombs of Agamemnon, Cassandra, — the 
daughter of Priam, who fell to the share of Agamemnon at 
the fall of Troy,— and their companions, who were killed 
by Clytemnestra and her paramour AXgisthus. If the tombs 
discovered by Dr. Schliemann can be proved to be those of 
Agamemnon and his companions, their discovery will prove 
to be one of the most important services that archeology 
has yet rendered to history; for it will disentangle from the 
region of myths, so far as the narration of mere facts is 
concerned, the Iliad of Homer, and many of the plays of 
ZEschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles, while it will transfer 
Homer from the position of the greatest of known romancers 
to that of the most entertaining of historians. Dr. Schlie- 
mann has undoubtedly discovered the tomb of some wealthy 
and powerful king of Mycenz, and that too on the site 
which has usually been reported by tradition to be the tomb 
of Agamemnon. It is not unnatural that his only half- 
hoped-for success should have enticed him into making an 
unqualified statement as to the identity of the tombs discov- 
ered with those of the mythical leader of the Greeks against 
Troy. We may expect shortly letters giving more full 
accounts of his discovery, and the reasons which lead him to 
identify the tomb as he has. Meanwhile we have only the 
statement of a man possessing great and undisputed knowl- 
edge of things archeological, to set against what has grown 
to be the almost universal belief of the students of Greek 
literature. Pausanius, who is the historian on whose author- 
ity the site of Agamemnon’s tomb is fixed at Mycena, also 
states that the inhabitants of Amycla, a city of Laconia not 
far distant from Sparta, maintained that Agamemnon was 
buried in their city. Mr. Bryant is reported to have ex- 
pressed himself as incredulous of the truth of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s inferences, believing that, to establish the identity of 
the tombs just discovered with those of men who lived so long 
before recorded history was known, something more trust- 
worthy than analogies must be produced ; he thinks that the 
only really acceptable proof will be some engraved tablet of 
brass or inscription in stone, while he states his disbelief that 
any will be found, believing that, as Homer contains only one 
reference to an engraved tablet, such things were unknown 
except at the time when Homer sung. However, as the 
tombs discovered contained much well-preserved and highly 
wrought jewelry, vases, armor, and other utensils and orna- 
ments of gold, silver, and lead, we may entertain the hope 
that such inscriptions may be forthcoming. 








PREVENTION OF FIRES IN THEATRES. 


A Goop many devices have been proposed for checking 
and extinguishing fires in theatres; and there is value in 
many of them, although it is not to be expected that the 
success of any of them would be more than partial. Appli- 
ances that are kept to be used only in emergencies are pretty 


| apt to be found out of order, or to be inefliciently handled, 


if they are not absolutely forgotten, when the emergency 
comes, as the boats of steamships are too often found use- 
less in case of a wreck. It is but a very short time since a 
large business building was burned in Chicago: after it was 
destroyed it was shown to have been provided with water- 
tanks, pipes, and hose, that would probably have saved 
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it, but no one thought to make use of them till it was too late. 
Nevertheless in cases where the dangers are so terrible, no 
reasonably promising precaution ought to be omitted. And 
it is pleasant to record that in the latest instance, as in many 
others, in spite of the wild behavior of the audience, the 
actors aml regular attendants of the theatre showed great 
steadiness and good conduct. 

The favorite recommendation at the moment is an iron 
curtain or screen to be let down in front of the curtain in 
case of fire, and cut off the stage from the auditorium. ‘The 
first use of it that we remember, was when the Drury Lane 
Theatre was rebuilt after the fatal and famous fire of 1809. 
It was this that drew from the authors of Rejected Addresses 
the ironical assurance, — 

“We will not hurt our generous benefactors; 

We'll only burn the scenery — and the actors.” 
When an alarm of fire did subsequently occur it was found, 
we believe, as was likely to happen, that the screen was out 
of order and would not work. ‘The invention has never been 
popular with managers, and where it has been provided has 
commonly been allowed to spoil from neglect, or has been 
deliberately removed. The only assurance of its being in 
order when it was wanted would be in the rule which has been 
proposed, that it should be let down at least once during 
every performance. This screen is used and the rule enforced 
in some, at least, of the French theatres, where the spectator 
who turns round as he leaves the auditorium at the end of 
the performance may see the screen descend, and the sapeur- 
pompier, or military fireman, standing guard in front of it. 
This keeps it in working-order, and is doubtless reassuring 
to the audience, but the labor of manipulating it must be 
considerable ; and it is not likely that managers would con- 
sent to it unless they were in some way compelled to it. 
Nevertheless there is no doubt that it may be a valuable safe- 
guard where the wall of the stage is fire-proof, as it ought to 
be. Curtains of sheet iron, however, are. easily warped by 
heat so as to be unmanageable ; and in one case at least such 
a curtain is said to have caused loss of life by preventing 
water from reaching the stage. Perhaps no better form of 
it has been devised than that formerly used in the Boston 
Theatre (which, however, has been removed), where it was 
made of wire netting stretched upon a frame of gas-pipe, and 
so hung that if it should be out of reach because of fire, the 
burning of a rope would quickly let it down. The wire screen 
would be a barrier to flame, and would not make trouble by 
warping, while water could be forced through it. It however 
would be little obstruction to smoke, which often is as /‘atal 
as fire. 

A hose is an appliance so simple and easily managed that 
it should not be wanting. But the upper part of the stage 
is crowded with flies, borders, ropes, guides, and all sorts of 
machinery, so that even the eye cannot penetrate very far 
among them; and to reach a remote spot with a stream of 
water is not always hopeful. Unless there is a standpipe 
in each wing, with taps and hose at the level of each staging 
or gallery, there is not much to be expected from such a 
provision. A more promising contrivance is a sprinkler, 
such as has been provided in some European theatres, and 
is used in some manufactories in this country; a sort of 
gridiron of pipes pierced with many holes is fixed under 
the roof, covering the whole stage, and connected with a 
standpipe or large tank, so that when water is let on, the 
stage is drenched with a heavy shower. It is essential that 
the controlling cock shall be so placed that it is not liable to 
be made inaccessible by the fire; and for this end it is better 
to have cocks in different places. We are not aware that 
this contrivance has been actually applied to any American 
theatre. 
made provision for it; but at the last moment the proprietor, 
finding that all his precautions produced no amelioration in 
the terms of his insurers, and being apparently more con- 


The architects of the new theatre at Fall River | 








cerned about his insurance than about the safety of his audi- 
ences, struck it out. It was also provided for by the archi- 
tect of the Providence Opera-House, but omitted. The New 
York Sun has urged that every theatre should have over its 
stage ‘‘ tanks filled with thousands of gallons of water, with 
suflicient head to reach the remotest parts of the theatre.’’ 
We doubt if the writer stopped to compute the weight of 
thousands of gallons; but if the tanks and the water were 
once securely placed, there would doubtless be no trouble 
about ‘* sufficient head,’’ unless it were on the part of those 
who were called upon to manage the appliance in a sudden 
emergency. Before this could be accomplished, however, 
there must have been an increased solidity in the construc- 
tion of our theatres, such as we should rejoice to see. 

To these defences may be added various suggestions 
which have been made for making the scenery less combusti- 
ble— such as the use of thin sheet-metal or asbestos cloth, 
which might do for such standard scenes as are to be of 
frequent use, but is probably not practicable for the decora- 
tions which it is constantly necessary to provide for occa- 
sional pieces. A suggestion of value would seem to be the 
saturation of the cloth with some salt that would diminish 
its inflammability, such as tungstate of soda; which would 
prevent its bursting into flame. This precaution, however, 
is one which it would be difficult to enforce; and it is very 
likely that it would be disregarded in practice if it were 
required by law. 

Another palliative suggested, which where it was appli- 
sable might be of good service, is the introduction of jets 
of steam. The effect of a large body of steam in extin- 
guishing fire is well known. It permeates the air with great 
rapidity, and, mingling with the inflammable gases which 
produce a blaze, cools them at once below the point of com- 
bustion. It might be easily applied, at least during cold 
weather, wherever theatres are heated by steam; and there 
are many collateral advantages, in point of safety, to be 
gained by insisting that they should be so heated. This 
safeguard may possibly commend itself to managers on 
account of the effects which may be got from the use of 
steam on the stage, as was shown in Wagner’s theatre at 
Bayreuth, where it was introduced, not for defence against 
fire, but as part of the stage machinery for producing effects 
of light and atmosphere in the performance of the Niebel- 
ungen. There, **by means of a network of India-rubber 
tubing the vapor could either be diffused over the whole 
stage, or, being regulated by valves, made to appear at any 
part where it was required. . . . Such sunrises and sun- 
sets, with the most gradual and perfectly natural changes of 
color, have probably never before been seen on any stage, 
while by means of the reflection of colored lights on the 
vapor of steam, most wonderful effects of fire were pro- 
duced.’’ There might, it is true, be difficulty in furnishing 
steam enough at a moment’s notice, or in directing it to just 
the spot where it was needed; and possibly there might be 
danger, more or less, of injury to those who used it. All 
these, however, are difficulties incident to the fire-extin- 
guishers in common use, which nevertheless are believed to 
be serviceable. 

All these devices, desirable as they are, are to be regarded 
as palliatives, rather than as defences on which we may place 
entire reliance. Even in the case of the sprinklers it must 
be remembered that they will be less efficient in theatres 
than in other buildings ; for the borders, drops, and scenery, 
hanging or standing vertically, and presenting but a thin 
edge to the water, would be wetted but slowly even by the 
heaviest descending rain, though the stage floor would be 
deluged. These shortcomings are no arguments against 
the use of these contrivances, since in so important a matter 
every precaution should be insisted on; but it would be dis- 
astrous if people were led to put their trust in them to the 
neglect of the more radical provisions in the construction of 
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theatres which ought to be made imperative. But none of 
the safeguards we have described, or others that may be sug- 
gested for use in emergencies, are likely to prove of great 
avail unless a rigid system of accountability for accidents in 
places of public amusement is established and enforced by 
statute, under severe penalties from which neither proprietors, 
managers, nor architects should be exempted; and unless 
also a constant and strict police supervision is maintained to 
see that the appliances provided and required are kept in 
serviceable order. The report of the fire-marshal tells us 
that the managers of the Brooklyn Theatre did not take care 
that such appliances as they h:d should be kept in order, 
or that their employees should be taught how to use them, 
although they had been warned (or perhaps encouraged?) by 
two small fires which had occurred in their theatre within a 
few weeks. It is not to be assumed that Messrs. Shook and 
Palmer were more reckless than other managers: one of the 
chiefs of the New York Fire Department reports that in the 
theatres ‘‘ the apparatus was generally found to be in a use- 
less condition, or there was no person employed about the 
theatre whose duty it was to see that it was in good order, or 
who was competent to use whatever appliances were at hand. 
In several cases the hose ¢ttached to fire-hydrants behind the 
scenes was found to be rotten, and the hydrants so clogged 
with rust as to be unserviceable. The water-buckets were 
generally empty, and the fire-extinguishers out of order.” 
Perhaps managers are no more reckless than other men in 
speculative business; but their recklessness is in the nature 
of things so much more dangerous to the public than that 
of almost any other persons that it is necessary to watch and 
control it. We can hardly repeat too often the warning: 
where there is no responsibility there is no security. 





DECORATIVE FINE-ART WORK AT PHILADELPHIA. 
AMERICAN FURNITURE. 


Wui er, with few exceptions, the foreign furniture exhibited 
may be said to have displayed in its design the recognition of an 
artistic principle, there is great danger that we may be guilty of a 
blunder in venturing to mention, under the above caption, very 
many of the works of the American exhibitors; and, though the 
foreign work may be generally classified under certain well-known 
styles, it would be extremely difficult, and in some cases impos- 
sible, to give a name to the principles and precedents of art recog- 
nized by most of the American manufacturers who were repre- 
sented. In fact, it is painfully evident that with many of them 
no thought whatsoever has been given to the matter of design, but 
rather an attempt has been made to produce startling effects, 
which has been done by exaggerating all the features heretofore 
predominant in the fashions of furniture that have been produced 
for years and spread broadcast throughout the country, without 
any art-principle whatsoever. Those who have done this have 
overstepped the mark altogether, and exposed their own short- 
comings to the masses of people who could not fail to draw com- 
parisons which will damage many reputations. Doubtless they 
have by this time learned a good lesson themselves. The Exhibi- 
tion, as a common educator, would have been a failure if they 
had not. It has been terrible, but salutary, as a demolisher of 
reputations. With the best intentions toward all exhibitors, and 
the earnest hope that all may be benefited alike by the comparison, 
we feel bound to speak plainly of this heterogeneous collection of 
American manufactures. No doubt many of them have been sur- 
prised to find that the world has been making real progress while 
they have been shut up in their factories turning out the same old 
things from year to year, with such variations only as their fore- 
men could suggest, or were provided by some illustrated periodical 
filled with worthless patterns, —it would be a libel to call them 
designs. If they have not, they will soon find that an advanced 
taste in the community at large will lead buyers only to those 


places where the principles of sound construction and artistic 


design are duly regarded. There can be no question but that the 
Exhibition will, in this respect, produce beneficial results. 

Before proceeding to any detailed review of the condition of 
American furniture manufacturing, it will be proper to note that 
some of the exhibitors stated by placards that the work shown 
was not specially made for exhibition, but taken from stock. It 





was evident that most of the foreign works, if not made specially 
for exhibition, were examples of the best pieces that had been 
produced by the respective establishments, and were put forward 
mainly on their artistic merits. While this did not hold good 
with all the American exhibitors, there is no doubt that most of 
them made their displays on the same principles which actuated 
the foreign contributors. The effort to display completely fur- 
nished apartments was more general than that of the foreigners; 
in fact, the English were the only others that attempted to do the 
same thing. The American apartments were far behind the Eng- 
lish in tasteful fitting-up and accessories, while some of them were 
surpassingly rich aud costly. It was only where miscellaneous 
exhibits were made that the ordinary articles in common use were 
to be seen; and this was generally the case with those who had 
only sent pieces from their stocks. The same may be said of ex- 
hibitors of specialties, such as extension-tables and chairs. But 
regarding the greatest number, we are bound to assume that their 
work was the best showing that could be made ; and, taken alto- 
gether, it was a fair display of the present condition of the best 
furniture-making now carried on by regular manufacturers. One 
element in the furniture display was wanting with the Americans, 
as with the English, examples of the furniture recently made to 
order from architects’ designs. It was consequently a manufac- 
turers’ display only. The influence which architects’ designs have 
exerued upon the trade is a subject which will be treated of in 
another paper. 

Nothing was more evident than the great diversity of styles to 
be seen in the American furniture, even among the best makers. 
The Renaissance, which had formerly been championed by Mar- 
cotte, Herter, and Pottier & Stymus, the former leaders of 
fashion in New York, seemed to be taken up by makers of 
lesser note. The Renaissance exhibited by L. Marcotte & Co., 
the Pottier & Stymus Manufacturing Co., and Geo. A. Schastey, 
all of New York, and Smith & Campion of Philadelphia, was 
more in accord with that practised by the leading makers on the 
continent of Europe. The Queen Anne style had but one ex- 
ponent in Robert Ellin & Co. of New York, unless we may adi 
the name of Herter Brothers of New York, whose cases for Reed 
& Barton and the Whiting Paper Company were worthy of 
special notice as much as the works of any exhibitor, and were 
freely rendered and original designs in that style. Furniture that 
may fairly be called Gothic was exhibited by Daniel Pabst, and 
Smith & Campion of Philadelphia, Robert Ellin & Co., and Bliss 
& Brown of New York, and J. & H. Schroeder of Cincinnati. 
Work in that phase of Gothic which cabinetmakers have chosen 
to call ‘“‘ Eastlake ’’ might have been seen from the houses of 
E. W. Hutchings & Son, and Kimbel & Cabus of New York, and 
Mitchell and Rammelsburg of Cincinnati. It would be charity to 
consign the works of all the makers not named above to an un- 
fathomable limbo. They are a disorderly host; and to hint fora 
moment that there is any thing artistic in their exhibited work 
would be a libel on the word art. The depth of iniquity to 
which furniture-conjuring — we cannot say designing —has been 
carried was fully illustrated by several makers. We sincerely 
hope that such an array of vulgarity in design as emanated from 
the thriving city of Grand Rapids will never again bring disgrace 
upon the American name at an international exhibition. 

The Renaissance work of L. Marcotte & Co., of New York, and 
the Pottier and Stymus Manufacturing Co., has been brought 
up to the highest degree of refinement and luxury that it would 
seem possible to produce. With the former house this style has 
been the life study of the eminent artist at its head, and we have 
every reason to expect remarkable results from the labors of such 
a master. Ilis work shows an entire familiarity with all the 
resources of decorative art, and he is able to bring out the strong- 
est points of his favorite style, and make a strong bid for the favor 
of the art-loving public. But notwithstanding this, it is evident 
that a growing popular taste, guided by thoughtful investigators, 
demands a constructive rather than an architectural style. And 
in so doing, it does not necessarily call for Gothic as opposed to the 
Renaissance. ‘The great Belgian pulpit was fully as open to criti- 
cism according to all rationalistic canons, as were the works of Mar- 
cotte; for neither of them recognized the properties of wood as a 
constructive material. But notwithstanding this we could not 
stand before the two apartments exh’ ited by this firm, without 
admiring the admirable workmanship of every thing to be seen. 
The prominent feature of one was a great fireplace. The fireplace 
proper was of cast iron, in the English style, surrounded by a 
heavy border of faience, executed in France, which served as a 
connecting link to the black-walnut trophy which surrounded the 
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whole. The general treatment of this was like a frame to a 
picture; for though the whole structure was fully nine feet nigh, 
there was neither shelf, niche, nor closet for the addition of 
any thing as an accessory. There is a certain amount of daring 
in such treatment, for the artist assumes all the responsibilities of 
the situation. Whoever buys this is plainly told that nothing 
more is needed to make his fireside complete and perfect. His 
desire for works of art must be satisfied with the only decoration 
permitted by the artist in the form of a medallion of Washington 
in faience, specially executed for this work. The apartment was 
surrounded with a dado corresponding in style with the fireplace. 
The walls above are hung with hand-made French tapestry, in 
rectangles of set pattern surrounded by rich borders, all quiet 
but rich in color ;—these were the only examples of the appli- 
cation of this material to be seen in the exhibition. One richly 
draped window was shown, hung with plain flat valence of tapes- 
try along the top, and a narrow bordered strip on each side, with 
heavy linen curtains behind all. The cornice mouldings of this 
apartment were of walnut, and the ceiling frescoed. The other 
apartment was in ebonized wood, and mainly intended for the dis- 
play of an ebonized cabinet of fabulous value. This cabinet is 
made of pear-wood and white holly, rich with delicate carvings. 
The mountings are of oxidized silver finely chased. Its most dis- 
tinctive feature is the decoration of the panels with figure subjects, 
with painted enamels on copper, blue-gray on a black ground. 
The wainscot was high and plain, in ebonized cherry. The 
decoration of the side-walls was in a style not often met with. 
A stamped leather of a light bronze color was painted over by hand 
with a decorative pattern on the bronze ground. The colors were 
thin, showing the bronze ground through; and there was no simi- 
larity or relationship between the pattern stamped in the leather, 
and the design painted over it. The cornice mouldings of this 
room were ebonized wood, and the ceiling was painted on canvas. 
The representative window was draped in the conventional uphol- 
sterer’s manner. The material was maroon velvet with insertings, 
aud the trimmings were of knotted fringe, now, happily, being 
brought into use again. The carpets of both rooms were fine 
examples of the reproduction of Indian designs, and are the pri- 
vate patterns of the exhibitorss This wonderfully rich display 
altogether seemed to attract but little attention from the mass of 
visitors, even though prominently placed. This might have been 
due to the absence of any brilliant color, and the clap-trap so 
often resorted to for the purpose of attracting notice. The deco- 
rative colors were quiet and harmonious, and, as was said of 
French exhibits generally, every thing was characterized by good 
taste ; but there was a stately formality about it which was any 
thing but homelike, and as an example of decorative treatment 
throughout it would not stand comparison with some of the Eng- 
lish exhibits, notwithstanding its sumptuousness. The exhibit of 
Marcotte & Co. was on the whole a splendid illustration of the 
latest phases of decorative art, as employed by the French in the 
adornment of house interiors. It was the best effort of the kind 
in the American department. 

The Pottier and Stymus Manufacturing Co. exhibited three 
alcoves. It would not be just to call them rooms, though exam- 
ples of room decoration were given in each: all artistically 
grouped, though the heavy architectural cornice of the enclosing 
structure detracted materially from the effect of the delicate work- 
manship displayed within. Each alcove was devoted to the display 
of one principal piece of furniture, and every thing else was acces- 
sory to these. On one side was the black walnut sideboard with 
wainscot to correspond, in the Renaissance style. This was rich 
with delicate carving, on which alone it depended for effect. It was 
a straightforward piece of work, without color or any other decora- 
tive adjuncts, and neither filled nor polished. Altogether it was the 
best of the three pieces. It was well set off by a background of 
stamped and gilded leather. The sample of frieze painting was in 
the Italian manner; and the painted ceiling on canvas was in the 
style so familiar in the works of Michael Angelo in the Vatican. 

The middle alcove was for the display of a piece of such fashion 
that it might have been taken either for a sideboard or cabinet. 
It was of ebonized wood, with carved panels which seemed to be 
of solid ebony. The inlays of ivory were most effective; and some 
small medallion heads, carved in ivory, were very well executed. 


The glass doors were decorated with delicate etching by the sand- | 


blast process. It would be hard to decide between the merits of 
this piece and the ebonized cabinet of Marcotte. It was evidently 
a chef-d’auvre. We are bound to admit that these two pieces and 
the Marcotte cabinet were superior to any of the Renaissance fur- 
niture of the foreign exhibitors. 





It was on the bedstead in the third alcove that this company 
chose to exhibit those bizarre effects for which it has been famous. 
This was made of amaranth wood, with carvings in black walnut, 
but the walnut was so finished as to have a very light color, con- 
trasted with the amaranth. The effect was soft and harmonious. 
The piece attracted much attention, more, we fear, on account of 
the great price set upon it than because of its artistic merits. The 
walnut in delicate scroll pattern was said to be inserted into the 
amaranth before carving, but had all the appearance of being 
applied to the surface, and consequently looked cheap. Such a 
style of work cannot be commended on any rational grounds. It 
simply causes expense without adequate results. The carving was 
certainly refined and delicate, but the same amount of labor might 
better have been bestowed on a more legitimate field. The hang- 
ings of this bedstead were bizarre and gorgeous to behold, but 
lacked the element of refinement and beauty. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
HOUSE AT NAYATT’S POINT, R.I. MESSRS. 
TER, ARCHITECTs. 


(65 Westminster St., Providence, R.I.) 


STONE AND CARPEN- 


THE JOHNSTON BUILDING, CINCINNATI, 0. MR. JAMES W. 
M°LAUGHLIN, ARCHITECT. 
(Cor. Walnut and Fifth Sts., Cincinnati, O.) 


Tus block was erected in 1875 by the trustees of the heirs of 
W. S. Johnston. The fronts are of gray freestone with plate-glass 
windows. The facade measures ninety feet to the top of the 
cornice. There are ten stores and banking-rooms on the ground 
floor; and in the upper stories ninety offices, accessible by three 
iron staircases having stone treads, and by two steam elevators. 
The interior walls are of brick and asbestos. The entire structure 
is heated by steam, and is exceedingly well lighted in every por- 
tion. 

THE ‘‘ ALBANY,’ NEW YORK. MR. JOMN C. BABCOCK, 
ARCHITECT. 
(1296 Broadway, New York.) 

The ‘‘ Albany”? was erected during the year 1874, and was 
ready for tenants Feb. 1, 1875. It is situated on Broadway, occu- 
pying the entire block between Fifty-first and Fifty-second 
streets, having a frontage on Broadway of two hundred and three 
feet, and on the streets of one hundred and ten feet, and is four 
stories high exclusive of basement and attic. It is built of brick, 
faced with Philadelphia brick, and with belts, etc., of Ohio sand- 
stone. The cost of the building was $225,000, exclusive of 
the site. The building contains thirty-two suites of apartments, 
two on the first floor, and ten on each of the three upper floors, 
with separate main entrances and staircases from each street, 
each entrance and main staircase being used by the occupants of 
sixteen suites. Private fire-proof staircases communicate with each 
kitchen from basement to attic, for the exclusive use of servants. 
The attic contains extra rooms for servants, laundries, drying, ete. 
Basement is used for fuel, stores, and storage. The building is 
finished throughout with ash and walnut. Floors of all staircase- 
halls and corridors laid with marble tile. Heated by steam 
throughout, and hot water furnished to each apartment. There 
are no elevators for passengers. The first floor is arranged for 
stores, having but two suites of apartments in the rear. The 
building has been fully occupied since its completion, and the 
rental of the apartments varies from $140 to $100 per month, 
according to position. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE DI CESNOLA AND THE CASTELLANI COLLECTIONS. — 8ALE 
OF THE CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS. — NEW BUILDINGS. — THE 
CENTENNIAL NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Tne cold weather which has set in during the past week has 


| rather put a stop to building-operations where outside aud exposed 


| work has been in progress throughout the city. 


The Centennial Exhibition has directed a very general interest 
towards the subject of interior decoration, so that it is very inter- 
esting in many of our private houses to fall in with numerous 
objects which in the Exhibition we had grown to regard and 
admire as old friends; and then, too, it is not unfreqvently quite 
as amusing to observe the knowing way in which their present 
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possessors talk of them, when one considers that, prior to the 
opening of the Exhibition, many of these same good people were 
not aware that such objects were manufactured. 

In view of the general educating and cultivating school which 
the Exhibition has proved, and considering how very little regard 
there is existing in this country for antiquity per se, it seems 
strange, almost pitiable, that while in New York there has been 
raised a sum sufficient to secure the Cyprian collection of antiqui- 
ties of Gen. di Cesnola, so little effort should have been made 
here to retain the collection, or any large part of it, which Signor 
Alessandro Castellani exhibited in three of the rooms of Memorial 
Hall. Nodoubt the Cyprian objects are of very great interest, but 
it can hardly be denied that that interest is mainly of an antiqua- 
rian character; and the fact must strike any student of such mat- 
ters, beholding those already in the Metropolitan Museum, that 
there are not in this country such objects, much less collections, as 
would form connecting links between these examples and those 
from which they descended, or those which descended from them. 
On the ground of fitness should not the great body of these 
Cyprian objects have been located in some European museum, 
where there are more students and writers on such matters, and 
where they might readily be compared with collections already rich 
in all the different periods of Egyptian, Greek, and Etruscan art, 
with which they are so nearly related, and of which we have so few 
examples that these new acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum 
seem isolated and out of their element in New York? With 
regard to the Castellani collection, however, the case is very differ- 
ent. Here the objects, mainly Italian, have clearly an important 
art-educational value, apart from their antiquity. One section, 
containing principally personal ornaments, was most carefully 
classified chronologically, commencing with some crude Phoenician 
jewelry, and through the Etruscan, Roman, and Byzantine periods, 
brought us down very nearly to the period of the discovery of 
America. The majolica also of this collection was probably the 
most wonderful and exquisite display of reflet color ever seen in 
this country. As to the marbles, apart from other and far greater 
merits, almost any connoisseur would readily concede that in very 
few European collections could be found the same relative propor- 
tion of heads having their original noses. And now when the 
country is just awakening to the necessities of commencing its own 
art-career, that such a range of study, so much more profitable and 
living than the other, which seems scarcely less than fossil, should 
be taken out of our midst, seems in the highest degree aggravating. 
If neither were able to do so singly, Philadelphia and Boston 
should have jointly managed to secure this entire collection, and 
divide its honors, as their respective art-museums already have the 
precious Oriental textiles which formed a part of it. 

Several of the foreign establishments represented at the Exhibi- 
tion have established agencies or branch houses in the city, mostly 
in a quiet way; while of the Austrian exhibitors, a bent-wood 
manufacturer, a table glass exhibitor, and the Vienna Bakery 
have struck out in a decidedly demonstrative way for this quiet 
Quaker city. 

The public sale of the buildings on the Exhibition Grounds on 
December Ist was probably the largest in value, as represented by 
the catalogue, of any which has ever taken place in this country. 
The day was exceedingly cold and disagreeable, which accounted 
in a great measure for the small attendance; and the result showed 
that, of about four hundred present, there were hardly twenty who 
were attracted by any thing more than curiosity. The amounts 
realized were in absurd contrast with the cost of the buildings, but 
this was in most instances owing doubtless to the difficulties anti- 
cipated in their removal and reconstruction. The catalogue pre- 
pared by the auctioneers, Messrs. M. Thomas & Sons, was most 
complete, giving very full details of all the principal buildings 
from the original specifications. 

The Main Building, which cost $1,600,000, was sold to the repre- 
sentative of the International Exhibition Co., for $250,000. The 
sanction of the Park Commission having been obtained, it is 
expected that it will remain as it stands, to be used for the perma- 
nent exhibition. Judges Hall, costing $30,000, was sold for $1,500 
to the same company. The next principal purchaser was Mr. R. 
J. Dobbins, the well-known Philadelphia builder, to whom the 
following buildings were sold: Agricultural Hall, which cost 
$275,000, for $13,100; the Carriage Annex, which cost $55,000, for 
$4,100; the Shoe and Leather Building, which cost $30,750, for 
$3,000; the Pomological Building, which cost $19,000, for $1,250; 
and the British Workmen’s Headquarters, adjoining St. George’s 
House, for $425. The annex to Horticultural Hall, and a music 
pavilion, were sold to Mr. John Welsh, chairman of the Board of 








Finance, for $600 and $100 respectively. The British Police Bar- 
racks, another framed house put up by the English Government 
and adjoining St. George’s House, was sold for $650 to W. S. 
Kirk of Abingdon, Penn. The building of the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, a portable house constructed in sections, was sold to 
H. Kraus of Reading, Penn., for $160. The total amount realized 
by the sale was $288,500. 

The hotels which were erected to accommodate the visitors to the 
Exhibition have nearly all been disposed of with their furniture; 
and houses which were in demand in the spring, and filled during 
the summer with people glad to find any place to lodge, are many 
of them empty; and yet during the month of November there 
were 400 permits issued from the office of the building-inspector, 
of which 318 were for new buildings, 18 for alterations of back 
buildings, 164 for other alterations and additions: of the whole 
number 207 were for dwellings. 

Property-owners were beginning to be nervous about the antici- 
pated increase of the tax-rate, which it was thought would be 
necessary to cover the city expenses for the coming year; but it 
has been fixed at $2.25, a slight increase, and the floating debt, 
which was the great bugbear, was provided for by the suggestion 
of one of the city fathers to ‘* let it float.’’ 

The new building of the Centennial National Bank on Market 
Street, West Philadelphia, by Mr. Fxrness, is for the same institu- 
tion that at the Exhibition Grounds furnished change and took 
account of the vast quantities of half-dollars which were the 
recognized tickets at the turnstiles. The building is of red 
pressed brick, with bands of black brick, and brown sandstone 
dressings. Standing on the corner of Thirty-second Street, the 
angle is cut away to form the entrance: this is a sort of shallow 
porch which is carried up to the height of the roof, finishing in a 
sort of crocketed gable, the tympanum of the arch just under this 
gable being decorated with the same character of brilliant glass 
tiles, sparkling with gold and color, which were used in the front of 
the Academy of the Fine Arts. The windows, which have pointed 
segmental heads of brick with sandstone skewbacks, appear quite 
large, and are so much wider in proportion to their length than 
one is accustomed to seeing that the small size of the building is 
rendered much more apparent. « 





THE DRAINAGE OF HOUSES STANDING ON LEVEL 
LAND. 
NEWPORT. 
To tue Epiror oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING 
News. 

Dear Sir, —In the communication of Henry R. Towne, published 
in your issue of Dec. 16, a question is raised as to the disposal of 
the liquid wastes of houses which stand on level ground, — the 
usual condition in country towns. Mr. Towne thinks that the 
directions contained in my address before the American Public 
Health Association do not quite reach this point. 

I see no escape, in the case of such houses, from the necessity 
for making the conditions conform to the requirements. Certainly 
the requirements cannot be made to conform to the conditions. 
The production of liquid wastes which are sure to endanger health 
if not properly got rid of, is a necessary part of the economy of 
every household. So far as I know, there are only five systems by 
which this liquid can be treated. 

1. By discharge through an open surface gutter to a distant 
open vat, or waste corner of the grounds. This is the most offen- 
sive system, and the one least likely to be adopted by persons who 
are at all nice in their ideas of decency; but it is not necessarily 
dangerous to health, if the final deposit is at some distance from 
the house. If the gutter is kept well slushed out, the decomposi- 
tion at the distant terminus will have its foul emanations so 
diluted by the air before they can reach the windows as to be 
innoxious — save for their smell. Happily the sense of decency 
will prevent the adoption of this tolerably safe but entirely nasty 
expedient. 

2. By discharge into a leaching cesspool. This is the most dan- 
gerous system yet devised, especially for houses not supplied with 
water from public works. It is also a system which public opinion 
and public authority must soon prohibit. The covert poisoning of 
the ground from which the water-supply of a whole neighborhood 
is taken, and from which the ‘‘ ground air ”’ rises into and around 
human habitations, will not much longer be permitted. So far as 
the house itself is concerned, there exists the further defect of a 
constant formation of sewer-gas in the cesspool, which has no 
outlet save back through the pipe leading from (and to) the 
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house, —a channel of communication which no form of water-seal 
trap can close. 

3. A tight cesspool; not simply a ‘‘ cemented ’’ cesspool, but one 
which is known to be, and is sure to remain, absolutely tight. It 
is possible to make such a cesspool as this, but it is not usual; and 
it is possible, but it is stil] more unusual, to ventilate it so that the 
formation of poisonous gases need not be feared. In its most per- 
fect condition it is subject to the necessity for frequent emptying; 
and is sure to be at best only a mitigated nuisance, ready to 
become a source of real danger whenever its impervious wall is 
accidentally made pervious, or when its ventilation fails from any 
cause, or when its proper emptying is neglected, or when a sudden 
storm causes it to overflow, or to set back into the house-drain. 
Under the best circumstances and conditions, such a cesspool may 
be permitted; but when the householder himself is not constantly 
vigilant and attentive, — even anxiously so, —it may become a 
cause of serious mischief. 

4. By discharging into a public sewer. If this is well contrived, 
well constructed, and well ventilated, it offers the best solution of 
the problem, so far as the individual householder is concerned. 

5. By discharging the liquid waste of the whole house (through 
suitable flush-tanks and settling cisterns) into a system of sub- 
irrigation-pipes as described in the paper which suggested Mr. 
Towne’s letter. Where the public sewer is not available, I regard 
this as much the best device of all. 

I see no escape from such conditions as the above paragraphs 
indicate as necessary under one system or the other. With a pub- 
lic sewer, the soil-pipe may of course leave the house at a depth of 
four feet or more. If the tight cesspool is to be used, it may be 
placed so far under ground that the same depth will be admissi- 
ble; but my advice would usually be against providing for any 
such accumulation of putrefying filth. The sort of gasometer that 
the dome of such a cesspool would furnish ought not to be an 
adjunct to any habitation. 

If the sub-irrigation system is to be used, then the grade must 
be made to conform to it: that is all there is about it. The soil- 
pipe cannot leave the house at a depth of four feet below the level 
of the ground to be used. 

Fortunately this is not necessary. The ground may freeze to a 
depth of four feet; but a soil-pipe drain carrying the warm out- 
flow of the house would not freeze at a depth of two feet, probably 
not at considerably less than that. My own house-drain is only 
two feet deep, and has remained unaffected when the ground was 
frozen solid nearly five feet deep. My irrigation-drains have 
worked perfectly in the coldest weather, at a depth of one foot. 
My flush-tank stands mainly above ground, outside of the house, 
and is only protected by a one-inch board ‘‘ dog-house’’ packed 
with leaves. 

These facts indicate that much less depth is needed than Mr. 
Towne suggests. And the fact is that very few places, even in 
villages, are level: there is usually a slight fall, and a slight fall is 
all that is needed. Whatever is needed must be furnished either 
by raising the house, by lowering the ground, or by adjusting the 
level of the pipes to suit the conditions. Ordinarily a little skill 


and ingenuity in such matters will suffice to accomplish this. I | 


have not as yet met a case where there was any serious obstacle 
to be overcome. Respectfully yours, 
7EO. E. WARING, JUN. 





TESSELLATED BRICK FRONTS. 


As fashion in every thing else changes, so must we expect its 
vacillations to extend to architecture. Although restricted, as it 
would seem, by certain principles which prevent excesses, yet our 
cosmopolitan ideas of utilization tend to encourage experiments 
and odd things which at first may appear ridiculous, then allow- 
able, and finally tolerable and even beautiful. All such changes 
are laudable, provided they are based on that kind of adaptability 
and durability which meet the requirements of our climate, and 
the peculiar characteristics of our people: otherwise they are neces- 
sarily short-lived, ‘‘ take ’’? for a while, and pass away as do the 
toys of our children. 

I do not wish to be understood as denouncing changes, and 
possessing but one rut of ideas, and that the old beaten one; but 
I do condemn and protest against the licentiousness displayed in 
tessellated brick fronts, especially as in many instances designed 
and carried out in our different cities. They may be classed as 


odd, possibly pretty; but in many cases must be the productions of 
that oddity peculiar to genius, and which is akin to lunacy. 
All artists are said to be eccentric. 


We see it in the sculptor, 











the painter, the poet, and the musician: ali have their odd strea‘xs. 
But how infinitely free from it and tame are they all compared to 
that peculiar genus homo, that curious compo of construction and art 
tempered with a heavy spray of jealousy; that cross between a two- 
foot rule and a painter’s easel, who rattles off the beauties of the 
ancient masters, while computing quantities, — the architect, our 
architect; he who flies into ecstasies when an odd idea strikes him; 
who creates some queer thing at some conspicuous spot or place, 
that the successful treatment thereof may redound to his wonderful 
reputation for such stubborn cases. 
boy work !”’ he exclaims. 
to handle.”’ 

It is this mania for queer things that is to-day running these 
tessellated fronts into the ground, departing from the old features 
with a self-reliance which seems in many cases presumptuous. 
It is this odd fellow, this rollicking father of oddities, who is 
making things lively about our brick-kilns, rushing up the checker- 
board fronts, and slashing off right and left the projections and 
mouldings which we were taught years ago to believe the embodi- 
ment of architectural beauty. The style is well enough when 
treated in connection with the telling points of a building, in a 
modest, subservient manner; but can never be made to do so much 
and stand. 

In substance: as contrast and ingenuity of arrangement is all 
the designer can indulge in with his variously colored brick, he 
should not prostitute his stone decorations to the same uses. He 
must bear in mind that, brilliant as these fronts appear at first, in 
a few years, especially, with all of this flat flush-work, they will 
become stained and dingy enough. There will be no projections 
to cast the beautiful shadows of the sunlight or moonlight, or no 
protection to the brickwork from the water-drips of bold stone 
dressings; but simply a butterfly beauty like that of a rouged face, 
simply color deep. 

Our climate compels us to protect every indentation, every 
opening, exposed to the weather, irrespective of style. With a 
temperate use of fancy brick this can be accomplished. Other- 
wise, unless we adhere to those principles which insure durability, 
the mania for these tessellated fronts will cease with us, for the 
want of some sounder and more recommendable quality than the 
mere flashy contrast of color. D. 


* A fig for your simple school- 
‘* Give me difficult: give me odd things 


VENTILATING SOIL-PIPES. 
Boston. 
EpiTrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 

Dear Sirs, — In your issue of the American Architect for Nov. 25, 
you have a description of a method for ventilating soil-pipes. I 
have had the same thing in operation in my own house nearly a 
year. When my house was built, the only precaution I took was 
to trap the pipe outside the cellar. I afterwards had a pipe put in 
from the top of the water-closet trap out through the roof; but I 
was not satisfied with that, and after thinking about it more or 
less, I concluded to connect a vipe with the soil-pipe at the point 
it left the cellar, and take it to the furnace flue. I had the pipe put 
in, and have always found a strong draught towards the chimney. 
The furnace flue is at the side of the kitchen flue; so I am sure of 
a draught in summer and winter. My first reason for putting the 
pipe into the flue was to have a current of fresh air always passing 
through the soil-pipe; but it soon occurred to me that it was a good 
thing in another way: if there were any imperfect joints in the soil- 
pipe the air would pass into the pipe rather than out, a thing 
which I think of considerable importance. 

I am glad the system has been brought before the public, as I 
think it the best yet discovered. Yours truly, 

O. F. Smiru, Architect. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. | 


THE MicnigAn Capirot. — The present estimated cost of the 
new State House, including the changes made since the contract was 
let, is $1,126,286.74, The amount appropriated is $1,200,000. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the contract, the entire structure is to be com- 
pleted by Dec. 1, 1877; and from present appearances the contractors 
will be able to complete the work in the time specified. 





Iron StraGce-CurTarn. — An iron stage-curtain, it seems, is not 
an entirely novel idea. At the opening of the new Federal Theatre 
in Boston in 1798, a dedicatory address written by Robert Treat 
Paine, jun., was read, which contained this verse: — 


How wise men differ! Water, some would think, 
Would wash away the stain of tailor’s ink, 

But don’t swoon, beaux: another mode we'll try 
To save our lives. and keep your ruffles dry. 
From fire and water your escape is certain ; 

Your shield of safety is — our fron curtain! 
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GRAIN-ELEVATOR FInisHEep. — The mammoth grain-clevator for 
the New Nork Central and Hudson River Railroad Company, which 
has been in progress for some two years past, at the foot of West 
Sixtieth Street, New York, is almost finished. 


Snorrne Up A WAti.—In May, 1873, the Tribune Association 
began the work of excavating for their building on the ground 
adjoining the Sun’s property. The law required that the walls of 
the Sun’s building should be shored up, to prevent them from set- 
tling. Some large presses were near these walls; and the Sun, at 
the request of the Tribune, removed the presses at a cost of $561.68, 
thus enabling the workmen to shore up the walls with much iess 
Jabor and difficulty. The Tribune refused to pay the cost of remoy- 
ing the presses, and an action was brought to recover the amount. 
The answer asserted that the removal of the presses was purely a 
voluntary act on the part of the plaintiffs, and was not done at the 
request of the defendants. Objection was also made to the charge 
for the removal as not being reasonable. The case is not yet decided. 


Tue Terra-Cotrra Group “ America.” — The English Commis- 
sioners wish the terra-cotta group ‘‘ America’’—a fac-simile of the 
marble group on the Albert Memorial, London —to be purchased 
for the Philadelphia Public Buildings. 


Prysictan, Cure TryseE.r. — The Sixth Precinct Police-Station 
on Franklin Street, New York, has been in an unsafe condition for a 
long time, and would probably have fallen before this if it were not 
for the beams and stays which support it. A new and alarming 
crack has now appeared in the rear wall, and the occupancy of the 
building is daily becoming more perilous. The building is erected 
upon piles, and was long ago condemned by the Department of 
Buildings. 





MAKING THE Most or His REsouRCcES. — Diogenes has a rival in 
Shreveport, La., named Citron. A short time ago a two-story house, 
containing all his worldly goods, was burned to the ground. Behind 
the house there was a large wooden cistern with a brick foundation. 
Citron drew off the water, cut an opening for a door, and fitted up 
the cistern as his future home, putting in a bed, a chair, a table, and 
a wash-stand. He is now comfortably housed for the winter, and is 
as contented in his cistern as was the old philosopher in his tub. 


A Monster Crock. — The large clock by Messrs. E. Dent & Co. 
of the Strand and Royal Exchange, which has been in course of erec- 
tion during the past six months at the south end of the Crystal 
Palace, is now completed and in working order. This clock is 
almost a counterpart of the great Westminster clock (which was 
built by the same firm), with the exception of the striking and 
chiming apparatus; and the dial is the largest ever constructed, 
being forty feet in diameter, or nearly one thousand three hundred 
square feet in area. (The diameter of the Westminster clock is but 
twenty-three feet.) The hands, with their counterpoises, weigh 
nearly a quarter of aton; the minute-hand measures nineteen feet 
in length, and moves half an inch at every beat of the pendulum. 
The distance travelled by the point of the minute-hand is nearly 
four miles a week. During seventeen days of observation the vari- 
ation was eight seconds only. The face of the clock has been de- 
signed by Mr. F. Fenton. 


Herepinc Tne Warnina. —Three days after the Brooklyn fire a 
committee of architects and justices was appointed to examine into 
the condition of the Glasgow, Scotland, theatres. 


Le CoLLtcEe pEs QuaTRE NATIONS. —It is said that the dome 
of the Institute of France, which occupies so conspicuous a place on 
the river bank opposite the Tuilerics, is to be pulled down and re- 
built. An effort is to be made to have the work completed in time 
for the Exposition. 





Corrosion oF SneEet Zinc, Erc. — Herr Frischen, Inspector of 
Telegraphs, states in a communication to the Berlin Polytechnic 
Society, that the destruction of sheet zinc may often be referred to 
iron nails employed with it, and also to particles of charcoal falling 
on to it in the neighborhood of chimneys, owing to the galvanic action 
developed. For the same reason copper tubes soldered with zinc re- 
quire renewal of the joints every few years, and gas and water pipes 
become leaky on account of the lead employed in joining them. 
Copper strips used as lightning-conductors, fastened with iron nails, 
corrode rapidly; and the ends of lightning-rods embedded in charcoal, 
as generally recommended, are rapidly destroyed in the same way. 
In the combination of cast and wrought iron in a system of pipes, a 
decided current of electricity can be detected, indicating that more 
attention should be paid to this fact in laying them. It has also been 
noticed that zinc corrodes readily in contact with lime. 





CoMFORTABLE ARTIFICIAL Licut. — Noted oculists, for instance 
Graft, Arlt, and Stellwag-Carion, recommend either blue, bluish- 
gray, or smoke-colored glasses, as a protection for weak eyes 
against the unpleasant effect of red, orange, and yellow light. On 
the same principle the trying reddish-yellow light of candles, lamps, 
and gas on normal eyes as well as weak ones can be pleasantly modi- 
fied by the use of blue chimneys or globes, or at least of shades for 
the reflection of the light colored a light ultramarine blue. A_ re- 
markably near approach to a light as agreeable as daylight is said to 
be produced by a petroleum lamp with a round wick and a light-blue 
chimney of twice the usual length, the latter causing so great a 
draught that the petroleum burns with a nearly pure white flame. 


A New Mvusevm For Paris. — L’ Art proposed, some time since, 
the establishment in Paris of a museum of decorative art; and now 
a committee has been formed in that city to carry out the project. 











An OLD BUILDING IN Paris. — A correspondent of the London 
News writes: ‘‘I have just paid a visit to an old building, half in 
ruins, which stands at the corner of the Quai des Célestins and the 
Rue Petit-Musc, and is a fragment of the ancient Hotel St. Paul, a 
royal palace in which one King of France (Charles V.) was burned to 
death during a masked ball. ‘The only remains of this palace are to 
be found in the building which occupies the corner of the Quai des 
Célestins, and which, though every pane of glass is broken, contains 
a singular collection of books and furniture. In one room are several 
volumes of newspapers bound; and the coverings are half rotted by 
the rain which drips through the ceiling. The floor is littered with 
books, which appear to have been lying there for years, and which are 
ready to crumble into dust. In a bed-chamber are to be seen a gilt 
crown, several specimens of minerals, pictures literally crusted with 
dust, two or three rusty clocks, and a mass of hangings and curtains 
which are falling to pieces. In a bedroom on the floor above are fifty 
or sixty dolls mounted upon wire springs, which, to judge by their 
appearance, must at one time have been very elaborately attired. In 
the reception-rooms, the decaying furniture covers the floors; and one 
can hardly walk a yard without coming in the way of some object or 
other. Beds, tapestry, large mirrors, rare and precious cabinets, are 
lying about in almost artistic confusion. I believe the reason of this 
is to be found in the fact that the property is, as we should say, in 
chancery. During the siege of Paris, the hotel was occupied by the 
National Guard. This building was to have been demolished to make 
way forthe new Boulevard Henri IV.; but it has since been arranged 
that the latter shall be pierced in such a direction as to spare this 
interesting relic of old Paris.” 





SPLENDOR OF THE Moscow CuurcuHEs. — A correspondent of the 
Churchman writing from Moscow, Russia, of the Greek churches of 
that e’ty, which number about three hundred, says, ‘* The wealth 
and splendor lavished upon these churches is inconceivable. The 
silver in them can be weighed by the ton. The silver altar and 
screen in the Church of Our Lady of Kazan is thirty feet high and 
twenty feet broad, and the chancel rail is of solid silver; and the 
single silver sarcophagus of St. Alexander Newsky weighs thirty-two 
hundred and fifty pounds of pure silver, besides the large amount of it 
on the altar above and on the screens. The eight churches within 
the kremlin of Moscow are crowded — bursting, as Dean Stanley ex- 
presses it— with untold wealth and magnificence of gems, pearls, 
gold and silver.”’ 


Wuat A Hop-CArRrRIER CAN DO.—A curious as well as interest- 
ing series of experiments made in France, shows approximately that 
the heaviest load a man of strength can carry for a short distance is 
319 pounds; all a man can carry habitually, as, for example, a soldier 
his knapsack, walking on level ground, is 132 pounds, — an extreme 
load it would seem, —or he can carry an aggregate of 1,518 pounds 
over 3,200 feet as a day’s work, under like circumstances. If he 
ascend ladders or stairs, as do hod-carriers, then he can carry but 
121 pounds continuously, and his day’s work cannot exceed 1,232 
pounds raised 3,200 feet high. If this meets the eye of any hod- 
carrier, we suggest that he should calculate his day’s work, find out 
how much he has fallen short of his capacity, and cease to think of 
striking for shorter day’s work. 


A Remepy For Lime IN THE Eyes.—The highly injurious 
caustic effect of lime accidentally introduced into the eye, as fre- 
quently occurs to those engaged in building, may be entirely neutral- 
ized by the use of cold sugar-water, owing to the formation of a 
compound of the lime and sugar, which is without any action upon 
the eyes. 





Expert Evipence.—A case recently came before an English 
police magistrate in which an auctioneer and valuer was called upon 
to give evidence on an architectural question. Being asked as to his 
professional knowledge, he stated that he was nut in the profession, 
but that he had a brother who had been in practice, and although he 
was dead, the brass plate remained on the door signifying that they 
were architects and surveyors. The magistrate was satisfied with the 
statement, and received the proffered evidence. 


ANCIENT TouGHENED GLAss. — ‘‘ There was an artificer in Rome 
who made vessels of glass of so tenacious a temper that they were as 
little liable to be broken as those that are made of gold and silver. 


| When therefore he had made a vial of the purer sort, and such as he 


thought a present worthy of Cesar alone, he was admitted into the 
presence of the then Emperor Tiberius. The gift was praised, the 
skilful hand of the artist applauded, and the donation of the giver 
accepted. The artist, that he might enhance the wonder of the spec- 
tators, and promote himself yet further in the favor of the emperor, 
desired the vial out of Cxesar’s hand, and threw it with such force 
against the floor, that the mest solid metal would have received some 
damage or bruise thereby. Czsar was not only amazed, but affrighted 
with the act; but the artist taking up the vial (which was not broken, 
but only bruised together, as if the substance of the glass had put on 
the temperature of brass) from the ground, drew out an instrument 
from his bosom, and beat it out to its former figure. This done, he 
imagined that he had conquered the world, as believing that he had 
merited an acquaintance with Cesar, and raised the admiration of all 
the beholders; but it fell out otherwise, for the emperor inquired if 
any other person besides himself was privy to the like tempering of 
glass. When he had told him ‘No,’ he commanded his attendants to 
strike off his head, saying, that should this artifice come once to be 
known, gold and silver would be of as little value as the dirt in the 
street. Long after this —viz., in 1610— we read that among other 
rare presents then sent from the Sophy of Persia to the King of Spain, 
were six mirrors of malleable glass so exquisitely tempered that they 
could not be broken.’’ — Book ef Curiosities, 





